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How Is It With Our Schools? 


The public schools have been under attack in various parts of the country. Many educators see a 
common pattern in these attacks. It is important that the criticisms be examined along with the 
needs of our schools, and “American Education Week” is an appropriate time. 


“Our Faith in God” is the topic set for Sunday, Novem- 
ber 11, in the observance of American Education Week, 
which begins that day. The observance is sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The topic 
for the week is “Unite for Freedom.” In view of the 
current controversy over church-state relations it is in- 
teresting to note that a feature of the program, which a 
governmental department joins in sponsoring, is a re- 
sponsive reading for the Sunday morning service con- 
taining several passages from the Pauline Epistles that 
are central in Christian theology. The drawing on the 
cover of this leaflet shows a school, a church, and a home, 
symbolizing a close functional relationship — a rather 
pointed reply to those who call the schools “godless.” 
The other daily topics are Schools and Defense, Schools 
Keep Us Free, Education for the Long Pull, Teaching 
the Fundamentals, Urgent School Needs, Home—School 
—Community. 

The National Education Association, which is promot- 
ing the observance, suggests that it is a good time to 
discuss the report of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion entitled Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. (See INFoRMATION Service, April 14.)? Our 
readers will recall that this important document gives an 
ethical and spiritual interpretation of the educative pro- 
cess and sets forth a non-indoctrinational approach to the 
study of religious subject matter as a part of the cultural 
heritage. 

But running through the current literature on American 
educational problems and the reports of educational con- 
ferences is a note of indignant concern over attacks on 
the public schools from special groups and free-lance 
writers. The attackers have been collectively designated 
as “The Enemy,” but this enemy is encountered on wide- 
ly separated fronts, and wears different uniforms. As we 
take a look at the charges the reader must judge the mo- 
tivation behind them—to what extent they evidence a 


1The N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. is prepared to furnish a variety of educational materials at 
moderate prices suitable for use by study groups during the fall 
and winter. 


valid social concern and to what extent they reflect special 
and private interests. 


The Pasadena Affair 


Most widely publicized among the local battles over the 
schools was the conflict in Pasadena, California, which 
culminated in the dismissal of the superintendent, Dr. 
Willard E. Goslin, one of the most eminent public school 
administrators in America. The National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Education — an 
N.E.A agency—published a report on it in June of this 
year (The Pasadena Story). A program of school de- 
velopment, auspiciously begun, came to a sudden stop 
when a proposal to increase the tax limit ran into sharp 
opposition, which centered in the School Development 
Council and the Real Estate Board. Concerning the for- 
mer the report says: 

“Tt appeared to be well financed and very efficiently di- 
rected. It soon became clear that its real attack was on 
the schools and the current administration. Testimony 
indicates that irresponsible charges were made with little 
basis in fact; that it was very astute in using harmless 
matters for harmful purposes; that educational terms, 
loosely defined to include anything objectionable, were 
used as political slogans; that Dr. Goslin’s interest in 
camping, the United Nations, and better human rela- 
tions were labeled subversive and attempts to indoctrinate 
children in communism; that the schools were described 
as godless institutions which failed to teach the 3 R’s, 
were lacking in discipline, and were actively engaged in 
undermining parental influence. It was alleged that rep- 
resentatives of the School Development Council were 
sent around to Parent-Teacher Association meetings to 
make it impossible for the latter groups to present the 
fects and arguments in support of the school position.” 

A State Senate inquiry was instituted. “Dr. Goslin 
was branded as a Communist because of his connections 
with the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
and with UNESCO. The use of such films as the ‘Brother- 
hood of Man’ was accepted as evidence of subversive ac- 
tivities in the schools.” Reflected in these attacks were the 
ideas and purposes of an organization that is now anath- 
ema to a large part of the educational profession, namely, 
the National Council for American Education, whose 
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activities are directed by Allen A. Zoll. The pattern seems 
to be very similar to that followed by certain agencies 
that have been vilifying church agencies during recent 
years. 

The movement against the school administration de- 
veloped with fanatical fury. Dr. Goslin was forced to re- 
sign. A reaction set in, and this also was phenomenal. “A 
Committee on Public Education, more familiarly known 
as COPE, adopted principles which all people interested 
in good schools could approve. Acting in harmony with 
the Committee on Public Education, a Citizens Action 
Committee under the leadership of Phillip Fogg, a Pasa- 
dena industrialist and president of the local Rotary Club, 
was set up to dissuade the Board of Education from ac- 
cepting Dr. Goslin’s resignation. The Star-News published 
an editorial asking the Board to take no action until public 
opinion could make itself felt. A similar position was 
taken by the Ministerial Association representing 42 out 
of the community's 44 Protestant ministers. The ovation 
given Dr. Goslin at the beginning and end of his speech 
when he appeared before the teaching staff to explain his 
position demonstrated the strong and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the vast majority of the teachers. When he ap- 
peared at the next meeting of Rotary, an ovation un- 
paralleled in its history showed similar support in that 
organization. The Board of Education was confronted 
with a growing demand by representative citizens for a 
reconsideration of its decision.” But it was too late. 


The General Pattern 


Defense Bulletin No. 39 (October, 1951) of the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education contains the report of a questionnaire 
study of attacks on the schools which was begun a year 
ago by the N.E.A.’s Defense Commission: 

“At the first report, 3396 or 22 per cent had been re- 
turned, with every state, as well as Alaska, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia, represented. Results re- 
ported : 

“1. Some form of unwarranted criticism of the schools 
has taken place in every state. 


“2. The most prevalent criticisms have not changed in 
nature: topping the list are charges that the three R’s are 
not being taught adequately; the schools cost too much 
money ; fads and frills should be abolished. 

“3. Suspicion of subversive teaching, communist teach- 
ing, teaching of ‘welfare statism’ ranked near the bottom. 

“The questionnaire showed that by far the largest 
number of criticisms of the schools were local in origin. 
A number of recent unjustified attacks on the public 
schools, however, if not inspired by national organiza- 
tions, were at least encouraged by them. Criticism of 
local origin largely concerns the quality of the teaching 
process and protests against rising school costs. Some at- 
tacks from national groups served to create distrust of 
teachers, administrators, school boards and the whole sys- 
tem of free public schools.” 

The article in McCall's, for September, by Arthur D. 
Moore, has this to say about the process: 


“Though the nature of the attack on the schools varies 
somewhat from place to place, the general pattern is iden- 
tical. The attackers use the same techniques, the same 
literature and the same sweeping charges. They accuse 
teachers and textbooks of being subversive; they link 
modern educational practices with Communism; and they 
attempt to stampede parents into believing that our public 
schools are the breeding grounds of totalitarianism.” 


Meeting the Attacks 

The Saturday Review of Literature (September 8) car- 
ried accounts of conflict situations in Port Washington, 
N. Y., Englewood, N. J., Denver, Colo., Eugene, Ore., 
and Palo Alto, Calif. (in addition to Pasadena). The 
differences between the several pictures seem to be due 
chiefly to different strategies by which the defense of the 
school system was undertaken. The Harvard Educational 
Review (Summer, 1951), in an article dealing extensively 
with the attacks on public education, has an interesting 
account of the conflict in Scarsdale, N. Y.: 

“When a Committee of Ten volunteer censors attacked 
the public schools and libraries of Scarsdale for using 
‘subversive’ books, a counter-group of eighty-one promi- 
nent citizens was formed. Men like Charles E. Wilson of 
General Electric, Harry E. Humphries, president of the 
U. S. Rubber Company, and Allan Sproul, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, supported free 
public education. Members of the League of Women 
Voters and the Women’s Clubs also took part in gather- 
ings of the old New England Town Meeting type, and the 
volunteer dictators of school policy were checked.” 

The statement by the committee of eighty-one is de- 
scribed as “one of the strongest evidences of a healthy, 
well functioning democratic community ever published.” 
It reads, in part: 

“We do not minimize the dangers of Communist and 
Fascist indoctrination, but we want to meet these dangers 
in the American way. We live in a democratic state. We 
are the inheritors of a tradition that has encouraged a 
dynamic development in our intellectual as well as our 
material life. That tradition has been based on a tolerance 
that has not feared to permit independent thought. A state 
that fears to permit the expression of views alternative 
to those held by the majority is a state that does not trust 
itself.” 

One of the most melancholy aspects of the Pasadena 
affair was the failure to devise a sound strategy to deal 
with the conflict situation. Says the Defense Commission’s 
report : 

“The question naturally arises as to why an administra- 
tion which began under such apparently auspicious con- 
ditions came to an unhappy end in a little over two years. 
The answer seems to be that there was no one all-important 
cause. The final outcome was rather the result of the inter- 
action of a number of groups, no one of which was in 
itself decisive but the total effect of which was fatal. 
These groups are the School Development Council, the 
press, the Board of Education, the school staff, and the 
administration itself. The managing editor of the Star- 
News when being interviewed remarked, ‘It was all so un- 
necessary.’ There are indications that he was right. In 
fact, it seems entirely possible that had any one of the 
above groups reacted differently the debacle could have 
been avoided.” 

A Perspective on the Issues 

It is apparent that a number of forces are operating 
to make the present period a “time of troubles” for Amer- 
ican education. These forces need to be seen in relation- 
ship. They are by no means all of the sort to be explained 
by reference to an “enemy,” but interests hostile to the 
modern enterprise of public education have greatly com- 
plicated our school problems. In part, the controversies 
are due to factors inherent in our cultural situation. 


The Academic Issue 


The controversy over “progressive education” is a 
familiar one. Criticisms are continually levelled at the 
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schools for failure to teach the three R’s effectually and 
for neglect of “discipline.” The evidence does not 
seem to support the first charge. Dean Ernest O. Melby, 
of the School of Education, New York University, one 
of our most eminent authorities on education, put the 
matter very succinctly in a feature article in the New 
York Times Magazine (September 23) : 

“The test scores of present-day children are superior 
to those made by children thirty or forty years ago and 
by youngsters of the early days of our country. And in 
some communities where vigorous attempts have been 
made to return to the teaching of the three R’s as they 
were taught a generation ago, available records substan- 
tiate the fact that children are learning the three R’s better 
by today’s methods than by the old ones. 

“Children now read more rapidly, have a higher degree 
of comprehension, spell more accurately, and write more 
legibly than the children of thirty years ago. These are 
facts that every layman as well as educator should know. 
The teaching of reading, for example, has been subjected 
tc careful investigation, often with the use of scientific 
instruments, and the resulting data subjected to refined 
statistical process.” 

Dean Melby said further, “The fact that we are trying 
to educate all youth means that we are schooling the kind 
of boys and girls who in the last century dropped out of 
classes early, and sometimes we fail to teach very much 
to these pupils. An employer concludes from their per- 
formances that the schools ‘do not teach the funda- 
mentals.’ It would be more accurate to say that schools 
fail with some of their pupils because we depend too 
much on a standard program of study for all.” 

The question of school discipline is complicated by great 
differences in people’s ideas of what a normal school 
atmosphere is. The concept of discipline has undergone 
some modification. It is true however, that the more in- 
sightful leaders of modern education in its “progressive” 
phase have recognized a fault at this point. The editor 
of this Servicer, in a paper on “The Nature of Personal 
Freedom” prepared for the meeting in September of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, said: 

“What may be called the modern movement in educa- 
tion took its cue from the discovery of the wide range 
of individual differences among children within the limits 
of what is commonly called normality. The realization 
burst rather suddenly on educators that traditional school 
discipline and the curriculum itself put a premium on con- 
formity, at the expense of naturalness and freedom of 
initiative and expression. It was a liberating discovery, 
and I believe the gains are vast and permanent. 


“But in order to prevent shipwreck, wiser minds in 
the movement had to stem the tide of the new educational 
‘freedom’ at the point where unimpeded spontaneity in 
overt behavior was mistaken for inner freedom... . 


“Perhaps the best way to put this is to say that a well 
conceived revolt against arbitrarily imposed and repressive 
discipline tended to degenerate into an ill conceived nihilism 
with respect to discipline itself; but that the reaction has 
come, and discipline is coming to be regarded as an in- 
ternalized autonomous experience in which growing per- 
sons adjust themselves to the social and moral realities 
of their environment.” 


The Charge of Radicalism 


Closely related to the question of discipline, if one looks 
beneath the surface, is the charge of socialistic tendencies 
in the schools. There are signs that the chief animus of the 
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sustained and systematic attacks on the public schools 
that we have referred to is of a social and political rather 
than an academic sort. In no small measure this is no 
doubt due to fear, and is all of a piece with the fast de- 
veloping mentality that is making work so difficult for 
conscientious men and women in public life. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, that the 
current effort to identify the “progressive” movement in 
education with “statist” and “totalitarian” ideas is a com- 
plete reversal of the true picture. As noted above, the 
new movement in education that has been the subject of 
so much controversy, has leaned toward the side of indi- 
vidualism. It has been strongly anti-authoritarian. To 
one who knows anything of this history of the movement 
the following specimen of “enemy” literature picked up 
by the N.E.A.’s Defense Commission is clearly based on 
a misapprehension : 

“The business of education, then, is to mold the mind 
of the child to an acceptance of the supremacy of the 
group. He must learn that he is not an end in himself; 
he is only one of many. That being so, the principle and 
all-pervading subject in the school curriculum is the ac- 
tivity program—consisting of projects in which the stu- 
dent acquires the habit of cooperative submissiveness.” 

This ideal is repugnant to modern educators. More 
startling, however, are these excerpts from a widely read 
“column” which purports to state the issue: 

“Here the big question is: Which comes first, the in- 
dividual child and his family, or the Federal Government 
and the United Nations? The question before us is, do 
we want individuals subordinated to society, families sub- 
ordinated to schools and local interests to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Do we want America subordinated to a world 
government. ... 


“Why, then, do some people rave about attacks on the 
schools. The answer is plain: They are in favor of social- 
ism and world government. They want our schools to 
be financed and directed by the central government.” 

It is not suggested that this is typical of the current 
criticisms of public education. Yet one wonders to what 
extent the present drive on the schools is, deep down, a 


protest against the whole liberal trend in social, political 
and international affairs. 


“Moral and Spiritual Values” 


Readers of this Service are very familiar with the 
much discussed issue of the responsibility resting on public 
education for developing spiritual attitudes toward life 
and for making pupils aware of the role of religion in hu- 
man affairs. Fortunately, this issue has been in good part 
removed from the realm of controversy by the publication 
last spring of the report above referred to, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Coming from the 
Educational Policies Commission, a body representing 
the National Education Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, this document marks 
an important development in the thinking of leaders in 
American education. If its recommendations are followed 
through much of the ground for criticism of the extreme 
secularization of public education will have been removed. 

The Committee on Religion and Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education began in September a one- 
year exploratory study which is thus described: “An in- 
quiry into the function of the public schools, in their own 
right and on their own initiative, in assisting youth to 
have an intelligent understanding of the historical and con- 
temporary role of religion in human affairs.” It is financed 
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by the Rockefeller Foundation, and its director is Pro- 
fessor Clarence Linton, on leave from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The office is in the headquarters of 
the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Interestingly enough, the religious issue, which has been 
a dominant factor in recent efforts to secure federal aid 
to education, does not seem to have played any great part 
in the attacks here under review. At the same time inter- 
religious conflict is a factor in the total situation. Speak- 
ing at a meeting of the General Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Survey of the National Council 
of Churches on October 22, Dean Melby, who was quoted 
above, expressed grave concern over the sharpening of in- 
terfaith conflict in America and its effect on public edu- 
cation. He thought it a grievous thing that with a major 
cultural struggle going on in the world we are allowing 
ourselves to be “split down the middle” by inter-sectarian 
conflict. 

The Need of Financial Resources 


“In 1949,” says the recently issued Annual Report of 
the N.E.A., “total expenditures for public schools—cur- 
rent expenses and new buildings—were about 5 billion 
dollars. In the same year the nation spent 4% billion dol- 
lars for tobacco; nearly 8 billion dollars for alcoholic 
beverages; and nearly 2 billion dollars for admission to 
amusements.” Continuing, the report comments: 

“A people who expend for three luxury items in one 
year nearly three times the cost of schools are not strain- 
ing themselves to support education. 

“The burden of financial support for schools is heaviest 
upon states and school districts. State governments in 
1949-50 provided 43 per cent of the school funds; local 
governments, 55 per cent; the federal government, 2 per 
cent. In general, the states paying the largest percentage 
of the income of their citizens for schools -——that is the 
states making the greatest effort to support education— 
have average or less than average economic ability.” 

The percentage of the national income devoted to educa- 
tion rose continuously, though very unevenly, from 1900 
to 1930. But from 1930 to 1950 the share of education in 
the national income steadily declined. And this has oc- 
curred during a period when the responsibilities of the 
schools for the building of citizenship have been in- 
creasingly stressed. The need for new equipment and for 
more adequate salaries to make up the alarming deficit 
in elementary teaching personnel is little short of des- 
perate. Yet controversies—academic, ideological and re- 
ligious—have frustrated all efforts to secure the adequate 
financing of public education. 


The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools founded in 1949, partly through the instrumental- 
ity of President Conant of Harvard, is a valuable source 
for assistance in the formation of local groups and com- 
mittees concerned with improvement of public education. 
It is a non-profit organization financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation. Its chair- 
man is Roy E. Larson, president of TIME, Inc. The of- 
"4 are located at 2 West 45th Street, New York 18, 


Child Labor and School Attendance 


The following is reprinted by permission from the 
American Child (October), organ of the National Child 
ae Committee (419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


For thousands of rural children, January 25, 1950, was 
an historic date. On that day, a far-reaching amendment 
to the child labor provisions of the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act became effective—an amendment which 
promised to provide greater educational opportunities to 
the young boys and girls who live—and work—in the 
country. 


Popularly known as the Wage and Hour Act, the legis- 
lation had been on the federal statute books since 1938 and 
from the start it protected the educational opportunities 
of many children under 16 years of age by prohibiting 
their employment in interstate industries during school 
hours. But children employed in commercial farm work 
were exempted. Not until 12 years after the original 
law was enacted were farm children given the same break 
as their city cousins and as a result of the belated but 
necessary amendment no boy or girl younger than 16 
years of age can now work on commercial farms during 
school hours. 

The amended law had not been on the books for more 
than a few months when a hue and cry arose from some 
agricultural quarters, particularly in the cotton growing 
areas of Texas, that our agricultural economy was being 
wrecked and our crops ruined because children were now 
no longer allowed to engage in harvest work during school 
hours. 

In order to get reliable information as to just what effect 
the law was producing in the rural areas of the Nation, the 
National Child Labor Committee made a nation-wide in- 
quiry to find out the answers to these two questions: (1) 
As a result of the new law was there a rise in school enroll- 
ment or attendance? (2) Did the new law hamper the 
harvesting of crops? The information which was re- 
ceived throws considerable light on these two questions. 

Questionnaires were sent to every county school super- 
intendent in the country. Replies were received from 
school officials of 1052 counties in 46 states and 505 of 
them reported that the new law had some application in 
their counties because of agricultural employment. The 
remaining 547 reported that the law did not affect their 
counties. In the 505 counties where the law applied, en- 
rollment or attendance of school children, as a direct re- 
sult of the new law, increased in 240 counties, remained 
about the same in 257 counties and fell in only 8 counties. 
It was clear from these facts that in the rural areas of the 
country the new law was contributing to a rise in atten- 
dance and enrollment by banning employment in agricul- 
ture during school hours. 


It was equally evident from the replies that the in- 
creased school attendance was not wreaking havoc with 
our agricultural economy as had been argued by those 
interests intent on using child labor in their operations. 
Four out of every five school superintendents in counties 
where the law applied stated that it did not hamper the 
harvesting of crops. The overwhelming support for this 
law by school officials who are so close to the problem 
justifies all the efforts the Committee has made to obtain 
enactment of the measure and to see that its provisions are 
observed. 

There are now no less than six bills before Congress 
which propose to repeal or seriously weaken this newly- 
enacted child labor provision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, so that children under 16 years of age would once 
again be permitted to skip school for crop work. The 
Committee is vigorously resisting these attempts to under- 
mine the law. 


Printed in U.8.A. 
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